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ABSTRACT 

Three broad categories were identified among 340 occupations 
at the four-digit level of the Australian Standard Classif ication of 
Occupations: positively/opportunistically engaged in the global economy 
(conceptual/creative, conceptual/technical) ; vulnerable (manufacturing, 
white-collar clerical, blue-collar operative, manual low skill); and 
insulated (vocational trades and in-person professional, skilled, and low 
skill) . Analysis of Australian Bureau of Statistics data from 1986-2000 using 
these classifications revealed the following: (1) the Australian work force 

is 21% positively engaged, 35% vulnerable, and 44% insulated; (2) 62% of 
males and 47% of females are exposed to global competition; (3) the 
proportion of .insulated and positively engaged workers rose slightly and 
vulnerable workers fell from 39% to 35%; (4) workers with vocational 

qualifications were underrepresented among the positively engaged; (5) 
although part-time and contingent employment grew faster than full time, 
especially in insulated occupations, the most rapid growth was in full-time 
positively engaged; (6) strongest growth in positively engaged was among 
workers 35-54, whereas younger workers declined in this group; and (7) 
manufacturing occupations have stagnated, whereas some vocational trades 
experienced continual growth. These two potential paths were discerned: 
increasing preparation for conceptual/creative and conceptual/technical 
occupations and/or maximizing job creation in insulated occupations. 

(Contains 6 tables and 24 figures in the text; appendices include 10 figures 
of trends by employment group and the classification of 340 occupations.) 
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Australians Working in a Global Economy and What This 
Means for Education and Training 



1. Introduction 

This report is part of the ongoing CEET program investigating the impact of the 
emergence of the global knowledge based economy on employment patterns in 
Australia, (see Maglen, 1994; Maglen and Shah, 1996 and 1998; Maglen and 
Hopkins, 2000, Maglen, 2001). However, it also represents a significant departure 
from previous studies, because it looks directly at the nature and extent of the actual 
and potential participation of Australian workers in an increasingly globalised series 
of labour markets. We believe this is the first such study in Australia that has 
explicitly adopted this as its focus. 

Taking this approach has involved a re-alignment and extension of the occupational 
classification system developed for our previous studies under this project. The 
results, however, are encouraging. We believe they provide an important insight into 
the opportunities and threats that globalised labour markets are creating for 
Australian workers. There are, too, important lessons to be drawn out of this study 
for education and training, particularly for the VET sector. 

2. Major findings 

♦ Although the degree of exposure of Australian workers to global competitive 
labour market forces is more of a spectrum than a case of either/or, we estimate 
that currently about 4.9 million, or fifty six percent of the Australian workforce, 
could be said to be employed in global labour markets. The remaining 3.9 
million, or forty four percent of those employed in 1999-2000, by virtue of the 
nature of their jobs, their locational character and prevailing technological 
constraints, were essentially insulated from the direct impact of global competitive 
forces. Workers in these occupations do, however, depend for their continued 
employment upon the income patterns, purchasing power and preferences of 
those who are more directly engaged in global labour markets. 

♦ Those that are competing in global labour markets can be broadly divided 
between those for whom globalisation has opened up opportunities and those for 
whom it has posed a threat and has made their jobs more vulnerable. We 
estimate the former group of occupations to currently account for approximately 
21 percent of Australian workers and the latter 35 percent. That is to say, that 
whilst about a fifth of Australians in work are in a position to take full advantage of 
being in a global labour market, over one third are threatened by this exposure. 

♦ A much greater percentage of male workers are exposed to global labour market 
forces than are female workers (62 percent compared to 47 percent). 
Proportionately more are positively and opportunistically exposed (27 percent as 
against 14 percent), but more are also in more vulnerable jobs as well ( 36 
percent compared to 33 percent). 

♦ As to whether Australians are more or less exposed to global labour market 
forces, the evidence is mixed. Whilst our study shows that over the period 1986- 
87 to 1999-2000 the proportion of workers in insulated occupations rose slightly, 
from 42 to 44 percent, it also shows the proportion positively and opportunistically 
exposed rising from 19 to 21 percent. Vulnerable occupations, on the other 
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hand, fell from 39 to 35 percent of the total. Employment grew most rapidly 
amongst those occupations most opportunistically and positively exposed to 
global competitive forces as well as amongst those most insulated. The 
difference, however, was that the strongest growth within the former group of 
occupations was in full-time employment, whereas the strongest growth in the 
latter was in part-time and contingent employment. Levels of employment in 
those occupations that were most vulnerable to global competitive forces 
stagnated and declined over the same period. 

♦ Employment in the most vulnerable occupations was hardest hit by the recession 
of the early nineties in Australia, and had barely recovered its pre-recession 
levels by the end of the decade. In contrast both positively and opportunistically 
exposed occupations, and those more insulated from global forces, were less 
effected by the recession, and recovered strongly after it. 

♦ Whilst the majority of workers in the conceptual/creative occupations in 1999- 
2000 had post-secondary educational qualifications, particularly at the degree 
level and above, lack of these qualifications did not appear to pose an 
insurmountable barrier to participating opportunistically and positively in global 
labour markets. What is noticeable, however, is that workers with vocational 
qualifications (at the certificate and diploma level) appeared to be under- 
represented in this crucial growth area of employment. The association between 
education level and occupation appeared strongest in the professional in-person 
group of occupations and amongst the trades. With the former, the association 
was with university qualifications, with the latter it was with basic and skilled 
vocational certificates and diplomas. It would appear therefore, that VET is not 
yet a major source of preparation for positive and opportunistic participation in 
global labour markets, and that its chief role continues to be supplying entrants to 
either the most vulnerable of occupations or to those that are not directly 
engaged in global labour markets. 

♦ All fields of study are represented amongst those actively or potentially engaged 
in global labour markets, although relatively underrepresented were the fields of 
health and education. 

♦ This study identifies two occupational groups that have the potential to participate 
in global labour markets most opportunistically and positively. These are the 
conceptual/creative group of occupations, and the conceptual/technical 
occupations that are related to them and to a large extent support them. 
Conceptual/creative occupations employed sixteen percent of workers in 1999- 
2000 and the conceptual/technical group employed five percent. 

♦ Four distinct occupational groups have been identified as being most vulnerable 
as global labour markets develop - skilled manufacturing trades, blue collar 
operative occupations, white collar clerical occupations and manual low skilled 
occupations. These respectively accounted for four, eleven, eight and twelve 
percent of those employed in 1999-2000. 

♦ Similarly, the study identified four broad occupational groups that, because of 
their locational or person-to-person nature, have up until now remained largely 
outside of and insulated from global labour markets. These are professional in- 
person occupations, skilled in-person occupations, low-skill in-person 
occupations, and the locational trades. Respectively they accounted for eight, 
fourteen, fourteen and eight percent of those employed in 1999-2000. 
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♦ Changes in employment patterns over the period 1986-87 to 1999-2000 are fully 
consistent with Australians increasingly joining or coming under the influence of 
global labour markets. The fastest growth experienced across the ten broad 
occupational groups identified by this study was on the one hand in the 
conceptual/creative group and on the other in the low-skill in-person group. Low 
and even negative rates of growth were experienced in the most vulnerable areas 
of employment, particularly in the manufacturing trades and amongst the blue- 
collar operative occupations. 

♦ Male and female workers are differently exposed to global labour market forces. 
Employment in traditionally male dominated areas such as the manufacturing 
trades and the blue collar occupations, have been hardest hit by the growing 
exposure to competitive global labour market forces. However, male 
conceptual/creative workers were the major beneficiaries of their positive 
exposure to globalised markets. Female employment, on the other hand, whilst it 
has tended to be concentrated in the more insulated areas of the labour market, 
has everywhere grown at a faster rate than that of male employment. This is 
particularly evident amongst the conceptual/creative occupations. Whilst coming 
from a lower base than their male colleagues, females appear to be responding 
to the opportunities created by globalisation of labour markets at a faster rate. 

♦ Changes in the overall patterns of employment over this period have masked 
considerable differences between full-time, part-time and contingent employment. 
Part-time and contingent employment have both grown at a faster rate than full- 
time employment. However, those most positively and opportunistically engaged 
in global labour markets have tended to be employed on a full-time basis (indeed 
on an increasingly over full-time basis) and this is where the most rapid growth 
has been. On the other hand, much of the growth in employment in insulated 
areas of the labour market, particularly at the lower skill levels, has been on a 
part-time and contingent basis. Other traditional areas of full-time employment, 
for example in the manufacturing trades and in white collar clerical and middle 
management jobs, have tended to stagnate and decline. 

♦ By far the strongest growth in employment in occupations most positively and 
opportunistically exposed to global labour market forces has been amongst 
workers in their middle career years (between the ages of 35 and 54). Whilst 
those in their early career years (between the ages of 25 and 34) have also 
participated strongly in the growth of conceptual/creative employment, what is 
equally striking is that there has been a marked decline in the participation of 
younger workers (between the ages of 15 and 24) in these occupations. Indeed, 
employment amongst those in their early and later training years, (that is between 
15 and 19, and 20 and 24), has shifted away from full-time employment across 
the broad spectrum of occupations, but has grown at a rapid rate on a part-time 
and contingent basis in the low-skill in-person and manual occupations. Whilst 
much of this change in employment patterns amongst young workers can be 
explained in terms of their increased participation in full-time and part-time 
education and training over the period, and their preference for less demanding 
forms of employment as a means of supporting their studies, what it also shows 
is that young people, contrary to much of the imagery, are not major participants 
in the emerging competitive global labour markets. 

♦ Amongst the conceptual/creative occupations, the fastest growth has been, not 
surprisingly, amongst information technologists and financial specialists. 
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However, strong growth has also been experienced in the arts, media and 
entertainment occupations. The weakest growth amongst these occupations has 
been in those directly related to manufacturing and engineering outside the 
construction industry. Negative growth was experienced amongst 
conceptual/creative occupations in the agricultural sector. 

♦ Trends over the period show that whilst employment in the manufacturing trades 
has stagnated and declined, there has been continued growth amongst some of 
the locational trades. This was particularly the case in the building and 
construction trades, in gardening and horticulture, cooking and baking, and 
electronic servicing. 



3. Background 

3.1 Globalisation of the Australian economy 

This project follows up on the proposition that if Australia has to compete in a global 
economy - if more and more Australian firms outside the traditional export industries 
are having to compete successfully against those operating in other countries - then 
so too, are more Australian workers. 

If the global economy is increasingly a knowledge-based economy then more 
Australian workers have to be able to compete with knowledge workers globally. 

If this is the nature of the world we live and work in then we should be able to see 
evidence for it in changing employment patterns in Australia. 

Since the early to mid 1980s Australia has opened itself up to world competitive 
forces. This has primarily involved: 

o reduced tariffs and other forms of trade protection 
o financial deregulation 
o floating the Australian dollar 
o eased restrictions on foreign investment 

o labour markets moving away from central wage fixing to enterprise 
and individual bargaining etc. 

o other micro-economic reforms and the introduction of competition 
policy 

o taxation reform 

Over the same period the world economic environment changed. Australia, and its 
enterprises and workers have had to adapt and respond to: 

o rapid technological change — especially in IT and 

telecommunications and their convergence through digitalisation 
o the liberalisation of world trade through the World Trade 
Agreement 

o the floating of all major trading currencies 
o globalisation of financial markets and the proliferation of financial 
instruments 

o growing dominance of direct foreign investment over portfolio 
investment 

o changes in the global corporate response (1) - if entities have to 
compete globally, then they have to be structured globally, hence 
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the emergence of giant global oligopolies through merger and 
takeover x 

o changes in the global corporate response (2) - the adopting of 
corporate strategies that enhance competitiveness - flatter, less- 
hierarchical management structures; devolved operational and 
financial responsibilities; downsizing and outsourcing; leaner and 
‘smarter’ production processes, the phasing out of Taylorist and 
Fordistwork practices, and so on. 1 

All up, employment in Australia now takes place in a different ball-park to what it did 
fifteen or so years ago. 

Where have the changes occurred? How many have been effected? Who have 
tended to be the winners - those whose worlds have been opened up by 
globalisation? Who have been the losers - those who have come under threat? 

3.2 What are global labour markets? 

For employment patterns in Australia to be seen as the outcome of increasing 
participation by Australian workers in global labour markets requires acknowledging: 

o Australians are increasingly part of the world supply of labour - 
where our strengths, skills, knowledge etc. are pitted against those 
of people in other countries 

o the demand for Australian workers is increasingly determined not 
just by local or national considerations but by global factors, and 
by global clients and customers 

o the price Australian labour can command more and more is 
determined by interaction of global demand and supply - ie 
Australian wage and salary levels and the costs of employing 
labour in Australia are increasingly referenced to those applying in 
other countries, and so cannot get too far out of line with those of 
our competitors in the rest of the world. 

There are, of course, different levels of engagement in global labour markets, and 
different bases upon which Australians actually, or potentially, compete in them. 2 

For some, probably only a small number, of those participating in global labour 
markets competition is direct - that is, they sell their labour directly on to the world 
markets. Consultants, international sportspersons, artists, musicians and other 
entertainers are examples of this category of Australian worker. Much more likely, 
however, Australians compete on global labour markets through the goods and 
services their enterprises produce. This can be very close up, with small Australian- 
based firms selling services, or goods/services such as software, systems, etc, 
directly onto the world market. At the other end of the spectrum is where Australians 



There are now many books and articles tracing the rise and nature of globalisation. For 
perhaps one of the best, see Thomas Friedman The Lexus and the Olive Tree (2000). 

This analysis confines its attention to the nature and extent of Australian workers’ 
participation in global labour markets, if they remain located, or are at least based, in 
Australia. A small, but growing, number of Australians participate in global labour markets by 
relocating more or less permanently to other countries. These include returning migrants, 
those who are part of the ‘brain drain,’ mostly to North America and Europe, and those whose 
global employers have despatched to distant posts in their far-flung empires. Those who do 
leave in these ways for our purposes cease to be part of the Australian labour force. 
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are employed in large multi-national enterprises that have based part of their global 
operations in Australia. 

For some, being part of global labour markets involves a lot of international travel, 
and even temporary relocation to other parts of the world. For many it means that an 
increasing amount of what they do involves dealing with employers, colleagues, 
customers, clients, suppliers etc electronically - through telephone, fax and, 
increasingly, through the internet. Global labour markets are increasingly cyber- 
markets. For others, however, the global connections may remain at one or more 
steps remove, as it is the goods and services they help produce that are traded 
globally. 

In thinking about the nature and extent of Australia’s participation in global labour 
markets - the key concept is substitution - that is, the extent to which the labour of 
an Australian worker is a substitute for that of someone located overseas. This 
depends in large measure upon how similar or different his or her skills, knowledge 
and attributes are, how wide-ranging and effective the labour market information 
system in place is, how keen buyers are to employ them and how practical it is for 
them to do so. 

If there is nothing much to distinguish an Australian from a foreign worker, that is, if 
there is a high degree of substitution possibility, then the cost of hiring the Australian 
becomes the critical issue — the higher the cost relative to those of their overseas 
counterparts — the more likely buyers will turn elsewhere. 

Enterprises can respond to this either by relocating operations elsewhere - to where 
labour costs are lower - or by raising productivity in their Australian operations (and 
hence lowering the cost of labour) by investing in more machinery, the latest 
technology, more streamlined production processes and so on. All of which could 
mean they employ less labour. Alternatively they could seek to directly lower labour 
costs by cutting wages and/or workers’ entitlements. 

These are the Australian jobs most at threat as globalised labour markets expand, 
and the workers doing them are most vulnerable 

If, on the other hand, there are fewer, or not as close, substitutes for Australian 
labour, then price is not the only basis upon which Australians compete. Rather it 
may be on the basis of the quality of the goods and services they help produce, good 
design, innovative technology, delivery, after sales service, etc. Alternatively, the 
basis of competition could be more direct with workers going head-to-head on the 
basis of their skill levels, special talents and expertise, on who is the smarter, 
cleverer, more innovative, more creative, more flexible, etc. 

The fewer the close substitutes for Australian labour services and/or for the goods 
and services they help produce, the more these workers will, or have the potential to, 
thrive in global labour markets. These are the ones who are most positively and 
opportunistically exposed to the emerging global knowledge based economy. 

An important corollary to the notion of substitution is that of a gap in the chain of 
substitution. This gap is what separates one market from every other market. The 
gap can be wide or narrow. Take the example of the humble apple. Apple producers 
compete with other local apple producers - they are close if not perfect substitutes 
for one another. But apples are also substitutes for pears, oranges and other fruit 
produced locally. If the price of apples is too high or the quality too low then buyers 
turn to other fruit. Apples (and for that matter all fruits) are in turn, substitutes for 
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